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FttOM 


A. H. GRANT, Es.ici8e, O.S., 

Junior Sccretury to tin Finaneutl Punjab^ 


To 


A. H. DIACK, EaanM, O.S., 

Revenue jnd Financial Secretary la Oovernmentf Punjob. 



2. Thok^rltof preparing the Monograph was specially ontroated last 
autnmn to Mr. Ellis, becanso at that tiino ho was posted na A^isiant Com^Sriioner 
at Delhi, the mrat important centre of the * ivory i»rvmg induatiy in tho Pro¬ 
vince wd therefore the locality where special faciUtua existed for the collechoa 
of tho required facto. That the Monograph could not be subrntted by the 
required date (October Ut) is due partly to delay id the subi^ion of Dutnot 
reports to Mr. Ellis, and partly to the long time required for the reproduction o£ 
some of tho illostrationa. 


3 . Mr. Ellis lias arranged his Monograph clearly and carefully. 
Chapter 1 he divides tho industry into three heads :— 

I.—Carving. 


In 


II.—Inlaying. 

111.—^Tuming. 

Although the last two heads are not, strictlv speaking, * carving’ at all: 
yet Mr. KUis hna very rightly resolved to consider them equally with * ivory 
carving* proper; and h» Mono^ph is oousequently a comprehensive account 
of the whole ivory industry of the Province. 

4 . In Chapter II Mr. Ellia has reviewed briefly tho history of tho 
various branches of the industry. Tho art of ivory carving is doubtless very 
old in India. The absence of any living tradition of its antiquity in tho Punjab 
is duo to tho displacement of the old Hindn kingdoms by the Delhi Empire. 
With Sikh rule revived the opsn tolerance of arts that imitate objects of nature. 


5. Chapter III deals with tho material. It appears that for purposes 
of carving the ivory of the African and Burma elephant is greatly preferred to 
that of the elephant of India proper. The ivory workers do not, however, now 
Imdo direct with Africa or Burma, but obtain their aupplios through tho large 
dealers at Calcutta and Bombay. 


(1 In Chapter IV Mr. KHia discusses the chief localities of the industry, 
Delhi and Amritsar are the centres of ivoiw carving proper; Amritsar, Dora 
GhiaiKhan, Gujnuiwttla, Multan and Lahore of bangle-turuing; Hoahiifpur 
of inlaying, and Ludhiana of billiard ball turning. 

7. The Chapter on workers and dealers (V) is interesting, porticularlv 
the accounts of the respective stages of Irahiing and education through which 
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the young irory carver has to pass at Delhi and Amritaar. The account of the 
varioua tools used is also noteworthy. As a rule, it appean, the ordinary ivory 
worker at Delhi and Amritsar gets a monthly wage iosU^ of a share in the 
profits from the maBter«craftsmen according to his merits, vaiying in Delhi from 
As. 5 to Rs. 50 per mentem and in Amritsar from Rs. 8 to Bs. 18. The average 
profits of the masters themselves must remain extremely doubtful. Air. Tupper 
would hesitate to accept Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per cent on the outlay as a satisfactory 
estimate of LiUa Faquir Chand's gains for this branch of hb profession. 

8 . In dbcussing the work and its prospects in Chapter YI Mr. Ellis 
very truly points out me artistic inferiority of the figure or model carving to 
perforation and tracery. Except (or a certain qnaintnesa of conception and 
unquestionable industry of execution there is little to commend the figure of 
either man or beast as carved in ivory by the Indian craftsman to tbe artbtic 
aenso- With the ivory tracery, however, the case is very different. The reproduc¬ 
tion, time after time, of the same design williout the least discrepancy (paragraph 
41 of the Monograph) affords some analogy to another mental capacity very con- 
spiououB in thb oount^, vb., extreme accuracy in rhythm, combined with the 
apparent absence of all feeling for what we reg^ as melody. 

9. There can be no question that tbe ivory industry in the Punjab 
which Mr. Lockwood Kipling, twenty years ago, described as at a low ebb, is 
destined slill farther to decline, for the reasons given in paragraphs 44 and 45 
of the Monograph. Mr. Tupper does not thi^ that any action on the pari of 
Government could be usefully taken to check the dMlino. 

10. In conclusion 1 am to say that, in the Financial Commissumer'a 
opinioD, Mr. EUb has prepared an interestiDg and useful Monc^graph. He haa 
dealt with the subject comprehensively, and deserves credit for tbe industi^ he 
baa shown in eliciting many facts which could have only boen obtained by 
diligent personal enqoiriea from the workers themselves. 

I have, Ac., 

A. H. GRANT, 

Junior Becy. to the Financial Commiuioner, Pufi;al. 
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MONOGKAPH 

ON 

IVORY CARVING IN THE PUNJAB. 


I.— SCOPB AND iSTBODCCTOBr, 


1. The pi-eparotion of this Monograph on the Ivory InHuatry In the 
Punjab lias laboured under two disadvantages, via., a lack of personal knowledge 
of the subject, and the difficulty experienced in obtaining anything but th.. ve^ 
scantiest detiula of the work as carried on in the several distncts of the 
Province. 

2. The Ivory Industry falls under three heads:— 

1 .—Ivory carving proper, 
n.—Indaying. 


111 .—Turning. 

The first named is conducted only in two districts of the Province 
Delhi and Amritsar, and in the Native Stole of Patiala. 

In.lATioir 00 the other hood, i« in a fiouriahiog coodiiioa io Hoahutrpur, 
.ed nroraila to Mme oxtenl io Dera lamail Khan, and though wturao are not 
arailKe in the BUtriot reports reooired, there is little doulit it is t^ied on 
to a Snor degree in OTsry district in nhieh there u a demuid for decerstiv. 
to^itore, tho^ in the majority of suoh distneU the ordinary meiluim is of a 

different nature. 

Ttiraioir. which includes the nuinufccturc of bracelets, .cmiarfdeis- 
small cclb of yilrying shape and pattern used tor bolding the .yma or antimony 
SSi'irtMi thoVomln of the country are wont to darken their cyejnahes-and 
MlhudSs hods a plane in prsclieally every town of any imiiortanee m the 
PrSj « least so far as the making of Miirn. is and ptitieularly 

to lSm«7Gujnlnw«ln, Dora Ismail Khan, Dora Ghfai Khan, Siooltoii, and 

liudhi^a. 

Thocieh these brsnehos of the trade are distinct, and thn two last named 

cannot striofly be «>g«ded as carving. I have taken the mstnietions received 

to imply that they should all bo lounhod upon. 

The three industries themselves nre. however, of such minor iinportonce, 
oroceed so much on the same lines wherever existing, and the information 
ftlraSied has been so inadeonate. that the material contained m the Monograph 
must necessarily appear slignt. 

How very minute is the Ivory Industry in the Punjab may be gather^ 
from the fact llmt Mr. Baden-Powell in his book on Punjab manufactures dis¬ 
misses the subject in some four pages. 

At the time of his wriUughe states that the industry is cnnduceed only 
in Delht Amritsar. Umballa, Ludhiuna, Patiila and Lahore. If Ui.s was m- 
tended iy apply to ivory carving proper idone the list is extonsive for 
Stoof to-dayf while if it was meant to mclnde the alhed mdusln^ 
wd tSniog to those should be added tho uaiues of Dera Ghaxi Khan, fiera 
lamail Khwi, Gujrit, Gnjrinwala, Hoshiirpur and Mooltan. 

A circular ivas addressed to these and oUw dialricts from wliich a 
neirative answer was received, with the exception of ^Ihi, m which at^n the 
compiler was posted, asking for information on tlie following points— 

I.—History of the Indnstry; 

XI,—.goarooi class, and cost of raw material; 


fi 




UL—Pl^a in which work is done in the diatrict; 

IV.—The workara— 

(<») casto, nutubers, whether hereditary or not; 

(6) notes on training; 

(e) system of working; 

(<f) tools; 

{$) rate of pay. 

V.—The masters and sellers— 

(а) profits: 

(б) orgnniaation and distribution ; 

(ej names of master craftsmen. 

VL—The woik— 

(•) if carried on in conjunction with other work, e. g., miniature 
paint ing; 

{b) claia of work,-calling, in-laying, or turning ; 

(c) specinioDS of work; 

(jf) \ifual dosigTiS, price of work; 

(e) notes on character of work. 

VII.—Prospects. 

And thongh in tho rejwrts received these pohita are not all tonchod upon, it 
will be better to adopt this arrang^ent as far a* possible in the text of tho 
Monograph, embodying each District Report therein with such sdditional infor- 
matiou 09 has been derived from other sources. 

8 . Some af«ii<tan(» has been afimnlcd in tho preparation of the jMonograpU 
by Ula l)anpal Rii of ibo Mayo School of Art, Lahore, while of ilie District 
reports the only ones of any vulno are those of Sardir Ali Ilnssain of Hoahidr- 
purand of the Secretaiy of tho Amritsar MnnioipaKty. 

II,—lIifrroBT or tub IsDusrray. 

<{. Ivoiy carving is probably ono of the oldest of Indian arts, bnt of its 
existence in early history there are tieiiher facta nor fables to prove much: 

In a country itself one nf tho world's suppliers of ivory and from tiino 
immemorial known (or ihu skill and patiooco of its artista, ills not an unwarrani* 
i^Io assumption that tho art was known and cultiimted from early Lim^ That 
work of a sort in ivory was praolisod in India prior to tho Musalman inviisiomi 
is certain from the.fact that tho oldest spooiman of chessmen rxinlarned in the 
South Kensington Museum ie a set discovered nearly 50 years ago during eomo 
oxoavAtions on tho silo of the city of Urahminabad in SitS, winch was 
destroyed by an eertluiuake early in the Vlllth century. 

Tho piooes are described as tnroed, plain in character, and wiihont oroa* 
ment Tho chessmen aod squares of tho Imrds arc black and white, altnmate 
ivory and eliony, tho piocos varying in hdighi from ono to two inches. 

5 . Tho history of the art so far as it conooma tho Punjali is, linwever, of 
quite modem date. 

Ifo eai;ly travels or descriptions of tho Moghal Ooart that 1 have yet 
soon refer to the encouragement of this particolar art; of its existence in Dolhi 
in early times there are no traces; and tradition assigns to it no earlier date than 
last century. 

family oi L^la Faqlr Chand, the present conductor of tlm works in 
the Dar!^ appears to have commenced work some four generatinna ago, but 
the oldest specimen of work, that of an exquisitely carv^ Hindu pantheon, 
dates from only 50 or 00 years ago. (Since writing the above I loam that the 
jacoe has at length found a purchaser). 
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Sbco Iho Mtabliflliraont of the works in Dellii, ihoy have been ooutinn- 
onsly carried on bv the family which originally commenced tliom, and undoiibtod- 
lyjtho boHt work that the Province is uhlo to show is produced here. 

6. In ffoshirtrntrr the in-loying trade is of an ancient date, prior to the 
British Rtij, in which tiinos it was patronized by tho Nawubs and Rajahs 

M(Ui£rajah Banjib Singh is credited with having employed the sarvicos 
of IloshWrpiir workmen in in-luying with ivory some of tho wood-work of iho 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, nmj other buildings in l.ahore and different parts 
of his kingdom. 

But under uutivo rule the number of workmen was limited The 
IIoshiui*pur trade has roceived a great stimulus under thu British Government 
from Atiglo-Indiau residents and trnvellors, and one of tho rt«ulta has been 
large exf)orlationa to America, Hinglnnd and tho Continent, \<'horD tho work 
coinptdo# not unfavourably with the l)C3t work of Chinn. 

Of late years tho designs and apeoimous have [m]:rovcd, and the numbors 
afforded employment have iucreast'd rapidly. 

Formerly in-laying was conhned to small boxes used by nativ'es, sticks* 

fojt/ifs, shoes, anil ofcdrpaia, whilo at present tJiero is hardly an articlo 
of Knropean furniture, tables, chairs, mirrors, oasela, picture frames, photograph 
stands, aide-boards, hat-racks, glove-boxes, etc., etc., which la not used for 
decorative purjioaos. 

This departure i.s largely duo to Mr. Coldstream, O.S., who displayed 
great iiiidre.st in the uiicouragumont of tho work, and who is understood to have 
contemplated the founding of u technical school, more in tho hope of improving 
designs than of increasing the output or tho numbers of tho worker#. 

7. Patiiila lias been » centre of ivory carving for several ^ncrations, tho 
late Miih^ajab being especially a inunifioent patron, keeping in his own employ 
an experienced workman whose works amongst otlmr specitueas in his 
colleclioiia he exhibited at the various Exhibitions in Lahore and Calcutta. 

8. 'riie art of turning f.huraa or bangles must also be of considerablo 
antiquity. In several districts the wearing of ehxiras of ivory is iudiHjicnsablo 
to women of both the Hindu and Mussalmnu faiths on the occasion of marriage 
festivities. In connection with this enstom there is an interesting n.sage. No 
girl U aupposod to ivcar such an ornament prior to her wedding-day, on which 
occasion it is the inviolable dnty of the bride's nidmu or motenml uncle to 
present her witli one. 

Subsequently to the marriage it is customaiy- for the girl to lay aside 
her ivory chiiras, in much the same way «3 the English bride disposes of her 
wedding garments, and to replace them with silver ones for common use. 

The custom is, however, not nulvcrsnl, and it Is not iinaomiiiou in certain 
parts of the T'rovinoe to see cAuras being worn by others than brides. 

It is unfortunate that the wearing of frhUra* in not ns general as it 
formerly was, for owing to the cheapness of silver ond the facility afforded by 
tho presence of tho mndr in every bazaar, it« place is l»eing taken by bangles 
of that metal amongst the better-off, whilst among the poorer classes coloured 
glass and wood supplies the want. 

Of late years a departure has Inken place in tho chai*nclor of tho cArIras 
woni, illnstrating an advance in taste; where^ formerly they won? invarinlily 
painted either plainly or with some crude design, fashion now lays down that 
they are to bo worn in tho natural colour, and an old set of fhura$ fetchc.s only 
abont two-thirds the price of a modem uncolonred one. 

0. Tho tomieg of billiard-lialls, which is couliued to lindbiaon, is, of 
course, quite modem in origin; tho trade in India is small, owing to olimatio 
oonditiona rendering the use of benzoline or oompoaite balls more advisable, and 
what trade there is in this article is mostly export, when it has to compete with 
European firms which have the advantage of using material already seai!one<I to 
the climote of the market. 
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10 Some interesting facte areforlhootniog regarding the iiuluetry from 
the variouB catalogues of different Industrial Exhibitions, held from timo to timo 
in Calcutta and lihore. 


In the Puniob Section of the Calcutta Exhibition of 18G4, 875 articles 
were exhibited from Umballa, Amritsar, Dorn Gh<zi Khan, Gujninwala, 
Hoshiiirpur, JuUtmdur, Kangra, Lahore, LudhiiinB, Patidlo, Sbabpur, Simla, 
and Sir^. consisting mosllj of Bgurea, boxes, oheRsmen. hnivos, combs, handles, 
and bracelets; Delhi, the present centre of the trade, being conspicuously absent. 
The workers chosen for special recommendation being Panah oi Ludluana, 
Kbuda Bakhsh of Lahore, Devi Sahai-Ohamha Mai of AmritSHr and the ivory- 
carver specially employed by Bis Highness the Mahdrajah of Patidla. 

At the Punjab Exhibition of 16S1-82, only 111 articles were shown 
drawn from Delhi, Lahore, Umballa, Ludbidno, Amritsar, ilooltan, Slmhpur, 
Gujrdnwdla, Hoahidrpur, and the inlayers of Basi GhuUm Hussam 


The Calcutta Exhibition of 1893 shows an advance in numbers, namely, 
101 blaid articles and 66 specimens of carving, but the exliibitcra were fewer 
comprising only Faqir Chund of Delhi, Dovi Sahai-Chamha Mai of Amritear, 
His Highness the Rajah of Ndhha, His Highness the Mahdrajah of Patidla, 
Kanhiya Ldl of Hoahidrpur, and Oondu and Gangu of the same district. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, one of the secretaries, then wrote 


" Irorr carving ia not an art that flouriabes in iho Panjab. At Anirifsar great 
qBantitiCTofwmbs arc made, an industry nhich probably originatad with the SilcUa who 
are in the treatment of llieir bair and board. Tho ivorf cinnbe, papor-ontter*. 

and card cases of AmriUar are ornamenled with geomefrioal open-work patterns of aotM 
dolicRoy of execution, but no great interest in design. Figuro work U but aoldam wrooghi 
in Uiis Province owing to tho prodominanco of Muasalmaa noliona, and th* only figure 
carver of Dalhi, Faqir Chand, does not appear ta meet with much encooragemeut.” 


This rfjsume of the art as it existed 20 years ago, is true with but slight 
alterations of tho industry of to-dav. There has been since then an advance in 
one direction and a decline in another. Ivory carving has improved in Delhi 
and in-laying in Hoshiiirpur, but in Paliiila and Amritsar the industry bus 

fallen on evil days. 


III.—Tint Matsbial. 


11. Tho ivory nsed in India is drawn from three sources, via., Africa, 
Burma and India itself. Burmese ivory does not seem to be used to any 
appreciable extent in the Punjab, and Indian ivory is at a discount. In com¬ 
parison with lh« African article the latter is inferior. The former when cut is 
ofawTirm transparent tint, with no appreciable appearance of grain, as it 
dries through exposure, the oil evaporates and the ivory itaolf grows lighter in 
colour. Indian ivory, on the other hand, when ent appears more like long 
exposed African, and has a tendency in lime to nssnme a pale yellowish tint. 
The former is considerably liarder, closer in texture and easier to polLsli, the 
lack of polish being one of the best criteria to judge whether an article is made 
of African or Indian ivory. 

Tho opinion of exports on the quality of Indian ivory appears to bo that 
its inferiority is due to the food almost entirely. 

Liila Faqir Chand atates that possibly the fact that so m«ny of the 
animals in India are owned by Rijahs who regale them partly with sweetmeats 
accounts for the softness. 

Mr. Baden-Powell has written 

"Tbe ivory with which these carvings are ezeeukKl is obtalne<I from the tnsk* of 
wild etephnota. The natives say that the tasks of dotneHtieoUil •lepboiits yisids % brittb 
and infsrior ivory liable to crack on expoaars to air. ^ Wy informant fnrthsr aos^ru that 
the cause of the briUlenm of tbe task of tbe domesticated snimsl is the salt that U given 
srith iU food." 

As a matter of fact, the wild elephant in India affords but little material 
to tbe Punjab, tbe Tirai in Oudh alone is capable of furnishing any quantity, 
and that is a source which is but slightly drawn upon. 
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The reasons, therefore, of Ibo mferionty of ludiao ivory are j>i%*liably 
partly iho surronndings of the anitfiuls, domMiifaiiou and miMiiuhle food onns- 
deterioraCicin, partly climatic, naJ UiL«.V ‘-f uU an lufcrioriiy in breed. 

12. Tbo ordinary African ivory which ts ii*ed in Dohli u* mostly bought tu 
Bombay, wnd coats in the block 20 U» 24 rui>tov^ per (2 lbs.), the best Indian 
ivory ia usually olmrged for nt ibe rate of Rs, 10, and inferior ivory of both 
classes, costing unythiog from Ka. 4 to 10 ia obtained from Amritsar, and used 
by the children who are undergoing iramiikg, and for coarotir and ohaupei work. 


Thu gnnio prices raiigc in HalWln wher*' the i-nrchasern buy in two 
markets, Doinbny for largo quantities, Amrilwir fnr small. 

The prices in Deru Gbaxi Khan, duo possibly to the distance froui the 
markets, rule a little high^^r wliou it be borne in niind ilmi iho beat ivory ia not 
in common use Thn ivory is divided Into Ihisjoclioar.^, roughly oorrc-slanding 
with debnitu qualitifs:— 


1 .—Mirxapuri 


( Ituruirv* K'* 20 |»fr “ir- 

illidtau ..lb „ 


It—Sorti ... Afnran 

III.—Kamboti Imlisn 


u 


SO 

*iy 


*< 


Lodht^na and Jagruon derive their supplifxt from Hurnin, South Africa, 
Zanzibar and ICogland ol rates varying fnmi It-' lOto s^r, lids, of conrao, 

being far from the best quality. 

In AmriUjnr, wlicru the trade hue dunng the last few ycara sorioiialy 
diminiahed, tho manufacturora in preaont. Limrsi do not go direct to Biirmu, Africa 
or Nop4l for their material—whethm* they over hud any trade miutiona with 
these ptarea is not clear, though Miere U a geuernl impreasion that in pu«L Liuiea 
the leading carvers iroixirtcil their own ivory. Both employers and special 
artizana m ivory and •* urtigun nropriolora ’* now imiiort the raw material 
either from Calcutta or Bombay, tuia they divide intiO thiec clasttea uccordiug to 
the original source:— 

I .—Purhit that whioli comra from the Hast, whether from Buriim or 

Nciuil. 

11 .—Surtit which erohrncts iui{airUti(ms from Bumhuy ctluir than 

Itl.— Zontibati, a term Tued to differimtlat.*’ ihu rvorj of Zanzibar from 
that of the rest of Africa. 

The Ite^t specimens cornu from Aiiica and Buriuu, uud ore chtefly um* 
ployed in iho manufacture of chut'u, Ihu ludiau ivory, au full of flaws ami cracks 
as it is, being use)e«w for that purpose. Perfect ramplt*. from India ure, liow- 
ovor, sometimes oblainnble, hut whellu'i' thrifo mu rhuti prized mon: tlinn Bur- 
mesi.* or African prudiiee is not clt-ar. 

The prices appear lo range (nim lb,, t) to R<i, |«', per 8<;r. 

Amritsar is also n fairly c<.>aaiderulile dci»6i for ilbitribution uf ivory 
throughuul the Punjab, most of tho towns whuiv hungit- turning li uuiTtml on 
in a small way ifidciiting on thn centre for their siipplh'r fpialily, how¬ 

ever, of tho ivory imported by tho .Amritsar trailers «p(ir«Ts to bo eotnnwhe.l 
infenur to that used by l.aila Faqfr Ghand of Ilclhi, dne, no duiibl, lo (ho loss 
ambitiuns work atiempie i. 

M(X>ltati, like the other ountrim, durive.** its tvnry fr«»m Bombay, (lulnutta 
and Amritsar in the rough timk, and the chni*iiication tuloptod oppAront ty 
not gvogmphical. but according to the iroroediMi" oi i^kutnt which it in iiought. 
The rough Lusk after impoitation in hulk, is rouniicd off: the circular picct* la 
denominated auj; and the romoonl, inahulingtliH litinnorcoil of the tu- k as wrU 
na the tniertor, is «;alle<l vutai. 

The ivory Uniiurtcd frciin ihilcuttn (Mirzapurh i* t.-l - ouiud thn Ih tfiT 
quality being whiter than Bombay, (Uiungii thus 1 nm inoUuud to believe, froni 
what is the gecond impreasmn left from lufuriuiitioii oht.'iimid frcuu other 
sources and the explicit Btuteinoute ol those who know lu si, to very fur fr>>m 







beioff true I give iLo idea of tlie Mooltanis for what it is worth), com- 
mauaiog aa mg Es 22 per e^r, while that of liombay te purchasable at 20; 
the gntia from l)oth markets realiziug Ra. 0 to 8, Before using the nay is 
further strengtlieued by the addition of wax to prevent its bursting. 

Hoahiiirpur is supplied from Jnllundur and Amritsar, as they nre within 
easy nnd inexpensive reach, the individnal workers being poor aa a rule con* 
tenting thcmselvos with pioouring material from che nearest market. 

A ohenp quality of ivory is preferred as it is used only for in^kying, 
principally refuse afler the turning of tjracoleU, nud the inner brittle imrtion of 
the tuik. To some extent cuiucbbotio is also useil by the in-lnyer* or nnshidr' 
pur, and except to the expert it ii^ in inkid work difScult lodeUjcl the difference, 
it is, however, more perkhabk and liable to decay, and quickly loses its gloss 
and brillinncy, though by polishing it can bo temporarily restored. 

In addition, a kind of white wood, benring a su]M>rfioiHl 

resemblance to inferior ivory wh-n now nud poliahed, and oosting about 2 xttnaa 
per stir, is used either as agrottnd-'tvork or au alternative to ivory. 

Hoshiiirptm ivorr costs from 8 nnnna to Rs. o per stir, tlie workers them¬ 
selves are ignorant of the distinction between the Indian and African qualities. 

Lalioro is supplied fnuu Zanzibar, aid Amritsar, Bombay and Oalcutta* 
and ihfl ivory tusk is on sale in the disirict ot Lsdiore, Chiiulan and Kosdr, at 
the shops of Bheo Likhon Mai, Moti Kiim and Kdro Hiyal. Bombay ivory 
ranges from Ea. 15 to Rs. 10 per for and Calcutta from Rs. 19 to 2tt, 

IV.—LOCALITY OF WORK. 

13. Except in very few Instances the ivory industry la confined to the large 
towns. The reason is not far to seek: from its nature it is not wide-spread, it is 
an art tliat appeals to a very limited circle, and to ooramand a sale, the pur¬ 
chasers being almost exclusively Eurt<pcan, it is necessary that the work should 
bo conducted near & centre frequented by them. The only exception to tlua is 
in the iuduscry of baugle-turniug which, as previously remarked, is carried on to 
some extent in every large town in the Province. 

Ivory carving proper is confined to throe cities, Delhi and Amritsar in 
British territop}’ and in the capital of the ruliilla State. In the former city 
Liilu Foqir Chund of the Dariba pructieally mono])oli 5 es the trade, and in fact, 
there is no one In the Province who can in any way compete with him. 

Ldla Moti Ram of the Clnindni Ohowk employs a few men, but the work 
tione is inconsidemhlo, nnd Mr, Tellery, tho well-known dealer in Indian CMrios, 
formerly employed some, Inu finding their products of an inferior quality ht is 
now supplied direct by Liik Fwqfr Chand. 

In Amritsar the quart«>r. known as the * Daralioni Darwazii', contains near¬ 
ly, if not all, the workers in oi'namentHl products and tlie mauufacturo of toys, 
while tho ehtirtgars or bangle-makers live and work in the * Kntra Mohr Biogli.* 

The following arc tho craftsmen in Amritsar 

/.—7n ■perfi/Tuhun und in»tag»irork. 

Blnii Nntha Bingb. 

Bhsi Hira Singh. 

Bhdi Deva Singh. 

Biiai Maugal Singh. 

Jl, — Jh ftiintf, nvrtHiJdnie, 

Bhiii SartliU Singh. 

Blidi Qitngn Singh. 

Bhdi Chiir Singh. 

HI.—UHii ffgiire-earving, 

Bhiii Karm Singh. 
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/F .—Dongle and chura-tuming. 


Oujar, 

Walt Muhammad, 


Hfra, 


and in the allied !rade of mininturo painting on ivory — 


Bhoi Kapdr Singh. 

In Patiihithwpo are only three worUmon, Miisaalmnn in religion byname 
Muhammad Bakheh, Mirza Maui and Ali Bakheh, employed to a very large 
degree by His Highness the Mah^r^jah. they living at the capital. . .. _ 

14 Brtuglo-turniug though general throoghout the Province has lU chief 
centrea in the Amriiaar, Dorn Ghdzi Khan, Gujninwiila, Mooltan and Lahore 
diatricta. 


The baiiglo-turnora ot Amritsar have been mentioned above. 

Some of the best workers ore thoae of Dura Ghnsi Khau,^ all of Tihom 
reside in liead*<juai*ier8, ibe best known being Abdul Karlin, Kiidir Baklis^ 
Abdul Rahfm, GhuWm llusaoin, Allah Bakhsh, Huidar Ramzan, Korn. Wall, 
Ahmad, Sahab and Waiaya. 

In GujnlnwiUa bracelet* are made at Sadr, Wazlralmd and Rumnagar, 
the most important mercluuil beiug at tiujr4nw<na itwlf, he importing about 
Ha. 1,500 worth of ivory each year, so hia triule must bo of considerable 

extent. 

The supply of ehtirat is in tho hands of five workmen, who have thtee 
shops between them. At Wazirabad and Kiimnagar there are only two 
workmen, ono at each place. These men are occasionally cmployoil in making 
eurmaddnit and small buttons. 


In Mooltan and Dcru Ismail Khan the workers have some local repute, 
and Lahore, in addition to having a few shops, where ivory goocU are to bo 
bouc^ht, has four craftsmen of some skill iii turning, all residvnt in tho Dabbi 
Bazaar! by imrae Kiidir Bakbab, Ali Bakhah, Nubi Bakhsh and Buddha. 

15. Tho grciU centre of in-laying work is the ilistrict of HoshHrpur. 
Amriliar has a contain amount, and during the summer mouths aomo of tho 
in-laynra of Hoahiiirpur locato themselves at Simla, charging donbl© prices for 
the privilege of purchasing there. A little is done in Dera Ismail Khan, more 
of the nature of embossment tlmii in-laying, and Mauza Philia, in the GujnSt 
district, possewes a few artizan* who ocoaaioually engage themselves in in-laying 
charlrhtis or spinning-wheels. 

In Hoshiarpur, the four centres are Hoshlirpnr, Pur Hinin, Khu^spar 
and Rasi GhuWm Hussain, the first named being rather a dep6t and the 
laH named being famous not only in India, but even throughont Europe and 
America, Ibo best known workers being Atma Rain, Gangn, Hnsanfc Rim and 
Kamau, while Mayn of Khu^spur has also considerable repute. 

IC. The turning of billinrd-bans is confined to the Ludhiilna district, Lud- 
hUna city and Jngraon being the two places whei-ctlio industry in conjunclion 
with that of bangle making i.H conducted. lu the former city Kddir Bakhsh, 
Niziira-nd-din, Ganda, Ghisu, Ssdu aud Gul Slier are the lieat-known, and in 
the latter the two .Iliondds, Bulanda, Ufra, Umar Din, Gaiiidu, Faizu, Faqfr 
Muhaiumud and Khuda Bakhsh. 


V.—Tub Wobkbbs asd Dbalbrs. 


17. In the ahop of LAU Faqir Chnnil of Dolhi about 20 men are employed 
in all, the majorily of whom are Brahmins, though the art is by no means con¬ 
fined to a particular caste or religion. Ivory carving is in Delhi almost exclusive¬ 
ly hereditary, the system of training being long and arduous, which tends to the 
limi ting of the acquisition of the art to families. 

18. The training of the would-be artist commences at an early age usual¬ 
ly when the boy U about 10 or 12 years of ngo. For about four years the pupil 
is taught free-hand drawing by tlie head-carver, or in some cases by his own 
father, bis apjiaralui consisting of a slate and pencil, or clialk, and hia sketclios 
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bviog largviy figure* of niumuln, cniuels, und floral desigus, tMjvancing 

in difficulty us llie youth atluins to skill. From frce'hatid drawing the pupil 
advances lo model drawing, using as his models some of the ivory figures 
executed by the workmen in tbo ahop. Some of the eketebes, which I saw 
drawn by the only present pupil —a Iwl of 11—woro of excellent quality. After 
tbe learner has attained proficiency in Ibis first step bo is given a file and a 
rough block of coarse ivory, and he proceed# to Irani how to am^the tho ivory, 
and render it fit for tho next protaisu at the hands of more experionood workers. 

Ho 18 kept at this work for from 2 lo 2^ years, at Uiv (apirution of which - 
toriu be is Initialed into tbe art of skctcliina on the smoothed ivory with h 
lead pencil, rqiroduciug uii the ivory tho samn designs he hmmt to draw on 
slate. From this he proceed* U) deliueaie on ihesurface of ihu ivory tho lines on 
which a full figure will be carved,—this work employs him for 1 to IJ >w. When 
he hassucceeddl iu adupliii// himsidf to his ii**w ranlvrinl ho i< provided with 
a piece of inferior ivory and iiiStruotod in the art <»f filing his figures on tho 
surface, lie ia then grudually taught to pass fTnin eurfaue to block figures, 
and when ho haa uituined lo proficiency in the latter he farsi-* on to tlm meat 
difficult art of all, that of puifoniiion, hpginniug first with conrH> work and 
grtuluully attaining to the fuii'sl qushtiua uutil at length ho is ahhi to turn out 
a beautiful figure richly adorned with tiacvi'y and {►erforated trappings. 

A good deal nuiurally diqicnd# lui the tudivrdttal hinisdf in the pit>grt58 
he makes, but oven with tho iidvimlagos of hereditary iiudiocl, application and 
natural gifts it requires a period of «0 to 25 yearn of cnreful training liofnm a 
workman can bo Uuraloil and considered proRe.iont in all biaiiclics of his art. 

19. The woi kerain Delhi uro nearly all orguuuod under Ij'da Faqir 
Chand, taking np the trade from father to dou a,H the maeUr craftsman himself 
the hereditary calling. 

There are, as far aa I have Innin able to discover, no individuul workmen 
in Delhi; there appear at some liiiii) to have Ixion a few, hut their work waa 
always inferior and their efforts shoitdived; they were probably loo poor to 
purchase tho beat claaa of ivory or to pass ns is necesiiary over a perfict 
qiecimt’n months, if uot years, without receiving payineul. ThucupiUltal is in 
default of the patxou auucedisity for Uiebcut work to be produced. 

As it ia, tho inaator cnift^moTi employs bis carvers at n fixed w.vge 
varying according lo ihc cnpnl'ilities of tho workman, Rupplios him with the 
material and st*U iht* task, he hluHclf taking the riitk of Bale, of the deatructlou 
of tho matoriai, and the lung pui'U>d of waiting boforu n return ia mndu for lUo 
outlay. 

'Jlie factory of l<uln Kuqtr tdiiiiid is nhuve tbe ivory shop in the Darilui: 
the workers are congregated in a smalt room along with the wood-carvura 
and tho niiuiaiure painters, sumo sit on thu balcony, eonif; on tlui stairs, some by 
open doers and lattices wtioruver they can obtain sufficient light to work by, 
surrounded by Ihoir primitive iuiphiuiutUs, tho whols fotimog atypical soeub 
of the Indian artist m wmk, thu Aiimumdiiigs in which liifi work h* done con¬ 
taining ovurythiug uulcnhiled to mnko ihr work difficult, and thu result bciug 
exquisite. 

2b. The wage of the workers, varme from that of the lowest grade earning 
some Us. 5 a mtuilh lo (hut of the best workman in iho shop with bis Us. 50. 
Ofcourfietlie appruiitioc is paid noihiiiguntil ho is of suffiment J«kill lo turn out 
M saleable nrticle. This ho is able to do iu fiuru five to auveu years, and the 
first wag«« for such empluyri randy exceed# 1 rupee a muuth. 

It is only tho su[>eriQr workmen wlto are entniut-d with the lietter duos 
of work, Home piecuft rcpn-scntlte laliour of 2. SJor even 4 years, and at tho last 
momPTit a slight slip of sii mstriinumt, » cureless moveinont of iha hand In 
p 4 !rfor'«ting may ruiu (ho toil of moiilha, licsidett reudei iiig valueless the piw 
oious ivory ilaelf. 

21. The tiwU employed urolo Eur»ip“a« eyesuf ,i decidedly pritnitivo 
chuniotor. and it is a matter of more than ordinary surprise that Such perfect 
work IB produced by such inadequate means. 
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Skotches of the tools cmplojed in Delhi aro annexed in the appendix 
(Illustration No. I). 

Tho illustration shows 3S different tools> 

1, 2, 9, tlie d't nr sew used for cutting through tho bark of rough tuak; 

for cutting off tlie bark, and for the final cutting into the 
required sizes, respect ivelj. 

4, the k^ncki or ctittorsor apliltent, iisod for cutting fine thin sheets of 
ivorj into strips. 

tho ehhurx or paring knife, used in preparing ihp work for carving ; 
siztrS various accordiug to nhether the paring to be done is ^e 
or heavy, 

d, tho chAart or finishing knife, used in preparing the work for turning 
and rounding off edges. 

7, the aohati or file, used for fiuistied largo work only. 

8, the wAaa or rasp, for finishing tho rough edges of holes. 

t>, a flat rasp for square rough work only, 

10—16, Airl:d« or chisols, for small grooves. 

14 , used in place of oiu* gauge. 

17—18, groovers used in oleariug small grooved work. 

19—24, assorted files and maps, »uAun and ckanrtOH. 

25—29, assorted drills or Uarm^a, 

30—34, points and punches, used for clearing work From dust after poltnh- 
iog. 

35—38, rabbotting pUues, randn, uso l for oruamental work rriuml bases or 
stontU, also for beadiugs, and last of all chalk for {mlishing the 
ftuisfacd article. 

Tho whole nf the work is done on the factory nndor tha direct suparvisioa 
of the hcad'Workor, aud no oue Is allowed to do work at bis owa homo^ the 
finislmd product in every case being the muster's. 

22. The profit of tho master craftsman varies, on the one side that of ex« 
peutiiture tlioro is the co^t of ivory Uxits, the pay of Uie workmen exLeiniing 
aumolimuu over aeverai months while a piece is being proparod, nod tho frequent 
dulay in aoJliug the ortioles produced; for instance there was until rcoeo^ljr to 
L^a Ki^ir (/hand's shop a beautiful carving of some Hindu goda which 
was executed some 50 years ago, and which was valued at Rs. 2,500. 

Uu ttio other hand, an expousivo article is sold, good orders may como 
in from a vroaUby patron (in tho wirftor of 1S99 one apeoimen was sold for tho 
romuuorativo figure of Rs. B,O00—Jli>500) so that an average fair rate of profit can 
only be wit h difllculty oscurUtiiod. They are not extuusivo, and may be safely, 
accordiug to Lit la b'sqir Chand's estimate, assestted at frv>m 5 per cent, to 
10 per oout. on the origiiinl outlay, which in view of tho pnifits obtained in 
other Indian iudusciics is but a very slight reiuru, 

LAltv Fnqir Ciuinil has hie own shop in the Dui iba, whore iho productions 
of his men are sold, and he alai practically supplies the whole of the jowellora in 
the Olmudot Ohowk, who sell partly on commission aud partly after purohasa, 
but tho best olaas of work is obtainable at the amnufaciurer’s own shop. 

Tho oomparalivo inadequacy of the profits on ri'orj* carving, do doubt, 
injures the production of highly priced article.*, uud the risk of a considerable 
outlay produoiiig no roturo nntass a special order baa Item placed, added to the 
desire of obtaining ohsap specimeos, result in a largo quantity of small and 
therefore cheap objects being manufactured. ' 

it shonld, howevor, be noted that the greatest skill la devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of specialty order^J goods, and it is amongst tliem that the beat epeoi- 
mens are to bo found. 
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23. The organization of the workers in Amritsar has many importent 
differences. As far as this city is concerned the workers may be divided into 
two classes 

I,—Those employed in bangle-making. 

^ II._Those who are engaged in tho manufacture of toys, figures, and 

ordinary useful article* such as combs, paper-knives, aurwiorfinw, 
card-cases, boic.s of sorts, and who prepare the geomel ritual and 
floral designs for in-lay work in wood or metal. 

Some of these latter reatriol their operations, as a rule, to toys or inlaid 
work, occasionally, when trade is slack, turning their attention to other kinds 
saving only the cutting and tnrniug of bracelets. 

There are three castes engaged in the trade— 

(«) the workers in ornntnanfal productions who are called Ramgariis, 
or tarkhdm, all Sikhs, due possibly to the great demand by the 
Sikhs of tho neighbourhood for ivory combs ; 

(6) the ehuritjortt, Khatri.s by caste, who are proprietors of concerns, 
where rfcurua or bangles are made, and 

(c) where the anizans are llussulmans. 

The two former castes form a large part of tho population, hut the 
number of persons engaged in the Ivory Industry may be counted on the fingers 
of the hands WhatTs true of Delhi is true of Amritsar tuat tliore ia no snecial 
caste identified exclusively with the art like the $undrt of the gold and 
silver industry. 

Of the “ Raragarxia” there are about 12 persons employed in the manu¬ 
facture of articles and ornament, while bangle-making claim.a another 

dozen o£ “ Khatri chdrioars" and in both cases the calling is liereditary. 

‘>4. As the work i.*! less ambitious than that of the fellow artizana of Delhi 
so tho apprenticeship is less arduous and lengthy. Lads aged from 10 to 12 
vears arc apprenticed {thdffud) for'at least six months or a year to a master 
craflamaa, who puts tho youngsters on to working on soft woods, then to harder 
woods until both baud and eye are sufficiently trainwl when they may l)e 
employed on the precious ivory itself without ranch danger of spoiling the work 
or material. Sometimes tho apprentice is e.xpected to offer a small gift of some 
aweetmcrtt to his instructor, but this is not enforced, and it might be taken, as 
a rule that the articles of apprenticeship require neither a “ fee ” from tho lad 
nor pay from the muster. When the pupil has made some progress iu the 
awiuiaitiun ‘Bncher niiikes au allowance which is gradually raised 

to the pav of an accomplished workman. Sous often succewl to the busineas of 
their fathers: other relatiomi may throw in their lot with their kinsman teacher 

or start fresh concerns of iheir own, bub this from the fact tb.ut the industry 

is not a growing one must very seldom be the case, and is borne out by the fact 
that the number of shops has remained stationary for some years. 

So far ns the raunnfactur© of toys and articles of n.seor ornament are 
concerned Ihe workers manage their own business in every detail, that is, the 
tarkhdns Of Riimgariiis import their own raw material and work it themselves 
assisted by one or two minor craftsmen and apprentices. In a small shop the 
working proprit-tor ropresents the whole establishment: in a fow other* tho 
masUw craftsman orain'*ys a few hands so that it might be said that both systems 
of working obtain in Amritsar. 

The Tfsult is that as caoh worker has more or leas to live by what he 
makes from day to day there being no one of aufficieiit capital to permit of 
months passing while a perfect piece of work is being prepared, the best speci¬ 
mens of Amritsar work can only compare with the cheaper goods manufactured 
at Delhi, and it is a fact the more to be lamented that the exquisite pro¬ 
ductions of the latter place are not to bo found hero since it cannot be many 
years ago wheo they were not widely separated rivals in the art. 
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Those employed in bangle or ehnra making work under somewhat 
di^erent nitxsumstanues- Their buainess is represented by two ciasaea of 
.persons, the Khatri rA»Jri|;ar, who furnishes the capital and arranges for th© 
import of the tusk, beside watching for the demand for the finished article, 
and the nctnal arti/an, Muhammadan, who is practically a servant turning out 
BO much work for a given wage. The Muslim worker and his Hindu employer 
appear to carry out each his own part to their mutual satisfaction. 

26. The tools used may be conveniently divided into three classes— 

I. — Those used in perforation work; carving and in-lay-work— 

lllustretion Mo. 2. 

II. — TooU for the manufacture of combs — Illustration No. 3. 

IIT-— Tools used by the eiurigars for bangle turning. 

Many of these ore similar in make and employed in a similar manner as 
tools luufd in wood or metal work, the names alone being different. They are— 

I.—Perforation work, etc: — 

(I) ^elAi or file. 

(21 Darma or drill. 

(3) Kath-lcasht. 

(4) Parhtr or compasses. 

(.^) JIuthouri or hammer, 

(6) Parkdr or fixed compasses. 

(7) Drill-bow. 

Of these Nos. 2 and 7 are clearly indicated by their names. No. 1, the re/Ai, 
unlike ordinary files, which are straight, is curved like a scythe, and has teeth 
cut on each side of the fiat surface which do the filing while the edge is con¬ 
venient to both cut and file, say, ns a fret-saw would. 

IT. — For combs — 

(1) . The dri or saw. 

(2) . The painlg a fine file used in cleaning between the teeth 

of a comb and making the surfaces smooth between 
tooth and tooth. 

(3) . The thntul, used in rounding the edges of the teeth on the 

outside to prevent the hair catching or being torn 
by the sharp edgo of the comb. 

(4) , The relhi or file, rough cut on one side and smooth on the 

other. 

III. —Tools used for turning — 

(1) . The dulUf turner’s tool used for removing inequalities in 

ill© tusk and getting a smooth surface ; 

(2) . Vhiriut, 

(3) . Stngtri: 

After the outer surface of the ivory oylindor from which the ehurM aro 
to be cut has beeu made perfectly .even and smooth by the d«Wt, the cAlma is 
©nmloyed to cut a number of dwp grooves represeuting the thickuess of the 
ehdras. Tlio bangle is now almost ready, all that remains is to sever the 
several bamla between the grooves from the parent •cylindrical block, and this 
is done by the ningari Tin's tool is a bit of flat steel, broad in the middle and 
topering to a fine point at each end: the ends are well-tempered, and the tool 
IS U6^ to turn the ivory bark by doing so towards the thickness of the tool. 
The length of the part thus tamed is the breadth of the ^ura to be cut. Tho 
tool IS applied while the block prepared up to the second process is quickly 
revolved by the bow, and tho bands made by the chitnn oome away from the 
tnak one after the other. Tho rings are now ready made chdraa or bangles, 
no polwhing or other manipulation is necessary. If painting or lacquering has 
t>o 06 uODC| it 18 nlw&ys done before tlio cAfrAA is sot to work* 
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'L'be bangle*turner s bow and lathe are of tlio ordinary kind u^ed bj 
carpenters, and present no special features. 

27. It bas already been said tbat in the early stages the apprentice gets 
no nage, later on a few annas are given according to the qtuUily of tbe work 
done, but the naost that even trained bands aspire to is Rs. 8 to Rs. 18 a naontb» 
a very small wage compared to the best pay in Delhi. 

In regard to tbe profits the writer of the report states:—" There is no 
“ more <lelicat 0 question to put to an Amritsar artizan or maniifactui'cr than 
” the one *Wbat are your profits?’ It is the one be "will not answer. He 
“ is afraid of tbe tax-collector, and equally afraid of having his financial position 
" guessed at; be Is difficult to convince dmt the qiiostiun is disinterested so far 
“as he is personally concerned, and that it is only asked for tbe‘statistical 
“ value of bis answer.* ” 

Id addition to tbo artizan who sbapr s and forms the vnrioua articles in 
ivory with bis own bands, there are two necessary minor helpers, those who 
conduct the business of tbe chiruntcdln or sawyer^ who saw the lusk into 
Iho proper sizes required for each kind of work before it is put into the bands 
of tliu craftsmen, and the polisher to whom it goes aftenvanls for a good 
finished surface. One or two sawyers do all tbe sawing required by all the 
shops in tbe city, and one polisher, with occasional assistance, dispoiiHS of the 
whole of the polishing. 'I’he remainder of the work is done in the shojis already 
referred to, the worker in each class doing all that is necessary for his particular 
task. Of course, it goes without saying that the more difficult part of the work 
in uny one article is oulrusted to the more proficient workmen in a .Hliop or reserved 
by the master for treatment at his own h^d. 

28. Patidla is the third city in which ivory carving proper is conducted, 
and during the lifetime of the late Maharajah the special artiste employed by him 
attained to a ver}' high degree of proficiency. I regret that I have not been able 
to obtain as much information as could bo desired from this iuieresting centre, 
but Uie report furuiabed contained only the very scantiest details. 

It appears tliat at the present time there are only Uireo workers, Shaikh 
by caste, who preserve the knowledge of the art entirely in their own himilies. 
Tho old patronage which they formerly received is not extended to them as 
liberally now, and they are more or less dependent on what they can sell to 
passing visitors. 

The system is that of the small working proprietor, each man making 
imd selling his owu productions. 

The tools they use are few, the saw, the adze, the turning finme, knives, 
rmtpa and files, all country-made, and the rale of profit is small amounting, 
ncoording to tho report, to only 6 pies iu the rupee, or little more than 3 percent. 

The Patiala artizans employ themselves in tlie proilucdon of carviqg and 
bracelet-turning, but owing to the lack of means of disposal the character of 
the former is inferior. 

29. Hoshuirpur, which is the great centre of the In-laying-work and manu- 
facture of decorative furniture, has also several {)cople employ^ in bangle-turn* 
ing. The rule there Imlda goo<l for everywliere where bangles are made, vit., 
that it is only the outer bark of tho tusk which is need for the TDaoiifncture of 
bangles. The ivory bracelet is in excqjtionally good demand in this part of the 
Province, and the majority of Hindn women hardly consider their trousseau 
complete without two or three sets. A set of these bangles comprising some¬ 
times as many as a hundred separate rings is termed collectively a rhu-ra, and 
frequently readies from the elbow down to the wrist, and as the sloping of tho 
arm corresponds roughly with tbe shape of a tusk the outer rim of a tusk 
frequently finds its way in gmdiated bangles on to a wo/non’s arm. The end 
of H tnak, that is, the portion which is too thin to permit of more bangles being 
made, is employed in the other ivory Fndustiy of Hoshiarptir, iu-Iajing, with 
which tho district is more generally associated. 

The workers are for the most part ordinary carpenlere, mostly Hindus, 
without being confined to any particular caste. They number about 40 at Basi 
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Gbulim Hussaiu, 3(^ at KliuiUpur, 20 at Sadr and 10 at Pur IIIran, and in 
addition tliere are tbe cbildr^n of various ages imde^oiug training, so litat 
there are not manj less than 200 actively engaged in this industry. 

As is the case in most Indian arts, the industry is hereditary, without 
being as exclusive as is popularly supposed, the children of an artlznn taking to 
the father's trade without rotereoce to his own capabilities. In-laying does not 
rcijiiire tlie same application and same instinct as carving, »nd Llio reason of 
the industry being hereditary lies rather in the intense conservatiaiu of the 
people than in the necessity for special gifta- 

This conservative peculiarity is illustrated further in this particular 
trade, for though the in-layers of Basi Qhiilum nussahi have been known 
throughout the Punjab for Ihi ee or four generations, and though ihedeiimnd for de¬ 
corative furniture amongat Euro|>eans has le<l carpenters to adapt itiomselvos to 
new forms, yet the peculiar inlaid work with ivory remains practically local. 

The organization of the workers is non-existent. Each worker works at 
his own homo ;uid for his own hand, surrounded by the members of his 
family and making the table or liox, whatever ho pleases, and completing it 
himself by in-laying it. When it is finished he taJees it to the bazaar, and 
disposes of it to the beat advantage he can to the dealer, who maintains a shop 
in the town, or wanders over the length and breadth of India from Peshiiwar to 
Calcutta, to Madras and Bombay, carrying with him several hundred-weights of 
goods which he displays on the verandahs of the bungalows. 

'I'here is hardly any one of the actual workers jiossessed of sufficient 
capital to command exterior service; the men appear, as a rule, to bo extremely 
poor, and living as they do from hand to mouth, the main object of tbe artizan 
class is to dispose of the goods as soon as possible for what they will fetch. 

Of training a description i.s impossible, as it is without method. It 
appears to consist mainly of mare intelligent watchfulness on the part of the 
boy looking on at his father working in the homestead, and picking up gradually 
the incidental points, — not a difficult task seeing that from bis cradle he is 
surrounded by those engaged in Uie work, and bit by bit imitating those whom 
he has neeu watching. The child is usually given a few hints at tUo age of 7 
or 8, and with those he may be said to enter on his appreuliceship such as it is, 
and in the course of 10 or 12 years he becomes a capable workman. 

Tbe tools employed are those generally used by carpenters and ironsmitha 
for in-laying, engraving and setting. No progress has been made by the arti- 
zans in the improvement or invention of implements, though some English made 
machines are gradually coming into nse; bat the better work, is still done by hand. 

The profits of the trade appear to be extremely slight, the chief gainers 
being the middleman shopkeepers, who seem to have a kind of local understanding 
to keep down prices paid for tbe finished article, while charging the purchasers 
three and four times the amount they themselves have invested. 

On the rare occasions on which the artizans work for wages they receive 
from Bs. 4 to Rs. lU a month, and Iks. 10 may be taken as a fair average of the 
monthly income of the artizans when working for themselves, an amount which 
fades into insignificance by the side of the bannia’s profits. The few artizans 
who themselves employ others make, however, a fairly haudsome profit, some¬ 
times as much as 100 per cent. 

30. In Ludhiitua, winch may fairly be considered the centre of turning, 
both llie manufacture of eliiroi and billiard-balb find a place. 

In the Uiwn of Ludhidiia the turners are Qureshi Moharamadans, who are 
tbe hereilitarj depositors of the trade, and who are commonly called churljan. 
Tbe artizans are of the same faith, and also carry on the trade hereditarily. 

The organization is simple, tbe turner working at home and selling the 
ehuraa either to order or to casual customers. 

31. The turners' implements used in Ludhiilua are fuller and of a more 
elaborate description than are employed elsewhere, and they have accordingly 
been chosen for illustration. lUustration No. 4, 
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The names, Urdu and Engliah, are as follows 
L—the turner’s frame. 

II.— KanJo. iron-rod. 

III. — Sva, pointed pirot. 

IV. —KaindnOf bone. 

V.—Switaf.,iron-rod. 

VL —Lcha pointed chisel. 

Vll.—JUflf/mi, a broad chisel for smoothing. 

VIII.—Sinpori, used for cutting the ivoiy and separating the cylinder 
into bracelets. 

IX.— ChiruOt a fine pointed handleless chisel. 

X .—RanfufixlA ur Atftuarfha, polishing stick. 

XI.— Kher, a fine pointed chisel. 

XIL—r«»ao, gimlet. 

XIII. — Kalbii, the wooden cylinder on which bracelets are mounted for 

colouring. 

XIV. —fitiniWo, stick to which the piece of ivory is glued with Idk for 

Cftrving. 

XV .—TirOi a wooden pin introduced into the hollow of the ivory while 
on the lathe. 

XVI—XVII.—and roifo, bars of iron worked inlo a blade at ends, need 
for turning ivory. 

XA'IIJ.—f'Attr, turning axle. 

XIX.—'/Vifia, udse. 

XX.— An\ saw. 

XXI, —^ 'Aon, hooked longs 

XXII. —fil«. 

XXiil-—t?Aa»ndi«<», bow string. 

Tlie smount of work that an effioieiit worker can do in a day is 
astonisliiiig, he being able to prodnee almnt 8 sets of colonred bracelets a day, 
containing some 160 to 240 separata rings; the profits, however, are small, 
amounting to not more than 1^ anna pw set, t.e., 12 annas a day represents a 
workman’s earnings. The turner of billiard-ballg can at most produce one 
set of three per ilny ; the value of the ivory employed itia set is from Bs. 10^ 
to Rs. 18. A tnrucr recerves when working for a trader Rs. 8 a sot;; the trader 
charges his customer from Bs. 310 Bs. 4 a set moro: « good set being obtainable 
for from Bs. 20 to Rs. 24.’ 

32. Mnr.lian is also an importantctntrivof the iodu-stry of bracelet mak¬ 
ing, the bracelets htdiig made from the described above, while the yofin is 
used for nvrvoddhUt buttons, diAi'a#, small pen-stands, boxes and chp^-pieces' 
of an infenor quality, nil liinied work not carved. 

A fnll uai; will supply from loO to 175 pairs of bincelets. 

Only two qualities of bracelets are mnnufncturvd here: the one Uiiok 
and the other thin, and, as a rule, the workers work entirely in their own homes, 
and except m veiy few instances are piece-workers of the wealthy mahdjans 
of tlie city. 

The usual practice is for the mahdjan or banker to purchase the ivoir,. 
and hand it over to the turner, who trauj^oriu it into cAtiras, reoeiving m 
return pay by weight—for thin bracelets 8 annas a fi> and for thick 4 annas. 
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The price of eUrU depends on the width, the imit of measure being 
the lai about 1} inches, and the following are usually supplied for a nipee— 

10 ehUrat of 14 tai, 

0 ditla 12 „ 

8 ditto 10 

7 ditto C „ 


40 to 60 for children. 


An experienced worker can turn out some 150 bmoeleis in a day of 
six hours. 


There are only 0 turuera in Mooltan ; the demand is nmoh greater than 
they can supply, nnd a fair number are imported into the villages of the district 
from Dera Ismail Kbau and Ohinlot. 


33. Much the same remarks apply to Dera Ismail Khan, where, however, 
there ia a small industry in the hands of the ordinary tarkluiu* in the manu¬ 
facture of ivory knobs and studs for affixing to lacquered wood-work. It is 
imimporlatit, and may be disposed of in the words of Mr. Lockwootl Kipling:— 

" Ivory oraamenfcB in the sliitpe of kuobs, studs and ingeniously, etched and 

carved are liWally applied......This practice arose ia the first iuatani-e from the necessity 

for covering with on ivory stud the luile left in the ware by the iron lathe point on 
which it revolved. It is carrieJ to excevs at Dera Ismail Khan.'* 


34 In Labort^ tbr> turners are Muglial by caste and the profession, as else¬ 
where, is hereditary. The boy of a family b invnri.ibly taught by bb father, 
beginning when about 10, by making wooden chura*, und then being set to 
prepare round articles such as ndukos out of boue, eventually boing permitted 
to use ivory. 

The ordinary standard of churav is a ^ of 100, and the usual prices 
charged are— 

Per set of onooloored, thin ... R*. S to Bs. 9. 

Do. do. thick ... .. .. Rs. 4 to &s. 7. 


The work is of a fair quality and the instruments used are only 7 in 
number: — 

1, the Tdbit a long iron plane. 

2, CMrtta. 


3, Singdri. 

4, Kherd'i. 

5, Ramdni. . 

0, aiL 

7, TcjiAa, the nature of which has alreaily been described. 

35. OujttlttwAIa calb fiir no further remark, the trade b practically in the 
hands of one and the art of tumiug preseutsno special features there. 

36. Uera Glrizi Khan has a fairly flourishing trade, and one or two (Kiinta 
require notice. 

I'he pupil usually leantr hb art by the use of cocon-niir:, and in a year’s 
timb ean safely be trus^ with ivory. The system of work is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar, similar to that which prevails in the tnanuf^tnre of silver oruanieuts.. The 
would-h« wearer himself purcliasvs the ivory, and hands over the raw material 
to the workman, who manufactures the set . sometimes at a daily wage, sume- 
times at so iimcb per set In the few caseii where the workman provides the 
ivory hb usual charge is cho prico of ivory plug one rupee per set, and hb 
average umfits range from Rs. 20 to Its. 40 a month. The tools in use are the 
anivsrsm rAfrHa and gingart, and in addition the hitman nsed for smoothing the 
ivory, and the luriuUa used for marking off tho bracriots on the pieibc. [llnstra- 
tion No. 5. 
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VI.— ThB WoBK ASO tT5 pBOBPlCW. 

37. In the factory at Delhi the carvers are confined to their particular 
branch, while side by side with them under the same organization and same 
roof work miniatare painters and workera in sandal-wood, and thoiujh the ivory 
carvers are frequently capable of working in ibe latter material, they are, as far 
as their respective crafts are concerned, practically apart. 

38. As in all Indian work, there are certain well-defined stock models, which 
are reproduced time after time, possibly with slight variations in nmnmentaliou 
as they snggest themsolvea to the fertile ingenuity of the car\'er. It wonld be a 
mistake, however, to imagine by this that they ai't incapable of working out of 
the beaten traclw, for not only are the liest carvers pi^ssed of considerable 
artistic feeling and imagination, and capable of reproducing their ideM iu ivory, 
but they aro extremely adept in carving any figure or design which may be 
specially ordered even from so unsatisfactory n mracl os a photograph. Some 
of the best, if not the very best, work produced is that done under th^ con¬ 
ditions ; the purchaser who dcaires a particular object carved must neces^rily 
be wealthy, and the most skilfnl worker is put on to execute the commission 
and the price, of course, ia naturally heavier than wlml is usual for specimens of 
stock designs. 

These latter cover a w'ido field, and of each design there are sever^ 
iiualitie? dependent partly on the class of ivory, partly on the amplification in 
the way of tracery and perforation, and partly on size. 

Below is appended a list of the stock designs, witli minimum and m a x imum 
prices of speoimens of each desoriptbn 


Elepbaota ... 



»a« 

Rs. 3 to 

Rs. 

2,000 

Ban«>ck-carts ... 

tSr 


. a. 

„ 4 to 

99 

1,500 

Peacook-ihip* 

• • a 

... 

•Of 

„ 15 to 

19 

300 

Hioclo panthoona ... 

• a» 

• a a 

r 

„ 4 to 

99 

2,500 

^ Cbesatnen . 

• * » 

. - - 


„ 3 to 

99 

1,500 

Camels 

« f t 



„ 1 to 

99 

100 

Horses . 




„ 1 to 

If 

iOO 

Palanquins 



• a« 

„ 7 to 

1* 

100 

Jatnjhani ^ pallet 

... 

... 

• •• 

,, 7 to 

99 

100 

Paper-knives (with varionaly di 

esignod handles] 

10 to 

11 

400 

Card-cases 




„ 4 to 

4$ 

50 

Boxes 

1 • • 

-- 

... 

.. 20 to 

99 

200 

Picture-frames 

a* a 

•f 

aa » 

„ 15 to 

M 

300 

Sticks 



.*** 

„ 10 to 

9* 

ISO 

Combs 

• a* 

a a a 

• 

„ 4 to 

II 

50 

Fans 



a a a 

„ 15 to 

9$ 

100 

Miscellsneoos toys 


... 


,, 8 to 

99 

10 


Of these designs I have selected five for illustrative purposes, anti one 
other that of a model of the T^j Mahal, and I may here record my thanks to 
Mr. W. 1. Ctulmau, 24th Company, Royal Artillery, of the Fort Delhi, for the 
'assistance rendered'm the preparation of the sketches. IlluBtralions Nos. G—ll. 

It is a pleasing feature in the work that most of tba designs are essen¬ 
tially Indian, and the cramng after Europe^m models so charaotenstio of other 
Indian arts lias not as yet begun to infiuenoe the Delhi carving to any appreci¬ 
able extent, and consequently there is an absence of deterioration to imitation. 

S9. The cluuacteristics of the work may be roughly divided into three:— 

I.—Figure or model carving. 

II.—Perforation. 

III.—Tracery, usually floral. 

These three characteristics arc fr^iiently combined in a single specimen, 
and it is only in the cheaper model specimens tl^t ornamentation is not intro- 
dneed. 
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<tO. Of th© three the former is the least aatiafactorj. There is in every 
figure a certain unnatural sti^ess, a want of flejcibility in appearance. Even 
in the highly carved elephant tigurea, where the trappings, chains, decorated 
kow'i^hg, &c.t are exquisitely executed, the general effect is somewhat marred 
by the cliimainesa of the central figure. It is often a little exasperating after 
admiring the perfect symmetry of the tracery designs to bo confronted with an 
animnl round which these designs are worked apparently taken out of a child’s 
Noah’s Ark. without jobU, and with its left side bvariably concave and its 
right convex. 

For this tliere are two reasons, the one historical, the other the result of 
the material in which the work is executed. 

There is no doubt that the long period of Mussulman prcjdominanoe, with 
its attendant discouragement of the productions of animal figures, has had a 
limiting influence on ivory carving as it has on all Indian arts. The practical 
proscription of anything which might tend to be construed into au image has 
80 effectually discouraged the art of producing them that the best work most 
be sought for in what was a legitimate subject for representation. 

Tho other reason is the desire to as far as possible economise the material 
used, tho result is that in order to prevent waste, the carver works at near the 
outer bark as possible, and as there is in the task itself a natural curve, the 
effect on the figure is that noted above, the peculiar lop^sidodness (if I may use 
a forcible term) of the animal. 

Besides the desire to economize there is a further quality in the ivory 
itself which leads to the same result, «»., that the further vou get away from 
the bark the poorer becomes the ivory, more brittle, more liable to discolonra* 
tion, and harder to take on polish. 

Tho Jury Committee of the Exhibition of 1864 described Panjal) carving 
as being at a bw ebb. This appears still to be true to some extent of figure 
carving, though even the figures of Delhi compare not unfavourably with the 
best specimens of Burma. This opinion, moreover, ia to be road with one im* 
porbant modification, for it should be remembered that the best work of the 
Frovince, that of Delhi, was not represented at the Exhibition, and there is a 
coDsidereblo difference between a Hs. 2,000 model from that place and a Bs. 20 
or Rs. 30 one from Amritsar, the only survivor of carving proper of tho Punjab 
exhibitors. A reference to tbs list of exhibits will show that the Province was 
represented by small and inferior objects only. 

However applioable those remarks may be to figure carving, there most 
ha%’e bean a considerable advance in tracery designs and perforation. 

41. Traoeiy designs, geometrical and floral, of the most intricate character 
are exquisitely worked, and the same design, for instance, in tho Iiandle of a 
paper knife is reproduced time after time without tho least discrepancy. Des¬ 
criptions of such designs are impossible, but they all display a real artistic 
feming amongst the workers. There is nothing so striking as the comparison 
between the cuparisons of a figure and the figure itself, or between, say, two 
paper knives, one with au animal design and the other with a floral pattern. 

42. The most difficult work of all is that in which Ldla Faqlr Chand’s 
workmen excel—perforation. Two of the best specimens, to which no reproduc¬ 
tion con do justice, are one a ohain attached to a hoxodaK on one of the elephant 
figures made of a solid piece of ivory—elephant and trappings—with the links 
interlaced and separate, each link not being greater than the size of a pm*B 
head, and the whole chain containing upwards of 50 links, and tho second the 
bead of a paper knife, the exterior being a beautiful floral design closely worked, 
and the interior hollowed. 

The caged devils of Burma, remarkable as they are, aro not so difibmlt 
to reproduce as some of the figures made in Delhi, where it is not infrequent 
to find an exterior design of considerable intricacy reproduced on an interior 
piece of the same block. 

43. In connection with ivoiy carving there is an interesting adjimot— 
miniature painting conducted in Delhi. The two industries are closely allied, but 
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the latter is ontaid© the scope of the monograph, and all that it ia necessary to 
note here is the method of preparing the ivory for the painter. Tl»8 ordinary 
method is by sawing the tnak with a fine saw into long thin plates, which are 
eubsequently cut as required into varions sizes. The plates are then generally 
placed in a press with the object of preserving the flattened phB{H?, and kept in 
that position for four to nine months, until they become properly dry, He.asonod 
and clear of oil, and there remains no further danger of cracking or discolour¬ 
ation. On being taken out the plates are subjected tt> frequent and careful 
planing with instruments, gradually becoming finer and finer, until at length 
they become perfectly smooth, and are passed over to the polisher, who after 
polishing them for some time witli chalk completes the process, and the plates 
are ready for the miniature painter. 

44 . The prospects of the ivory trade iu Delhi are stated to bo on the 
wholedecliniiig. Pessimistic views are, on the whole, every bit as prevalent with 
the Indian dealer as with the merchants of the west, and 1 am not sure that these 
views are altogether justified. L^la Fsqir Oband tells me that at tlie present 
there is a marked depression in the trade due to the ont-put being in excess of 
the demand, but this is merely stating the matter in another way. Certain it is 
that there is uo deterioration in artistic skill, and, if the standard of the work 
may be taken as a criterinn, little in demand, otherwise the skill would not be 
asserted, unless an adequate remuneration were forthcoming. 

Those causes which operate against the development of other Indian . 
arts are to some extent apparent here. The daily increasing proximity of 
Europe leaves the present Anglo-Indian with less inclination and power to 
patronize native art in the way and to the extent his predecessors did, and 
tliere is a constant teudoucy to more and more Europeanize the ornamentation 
of a bungalow, with the attendant reimlt Uiat natives adapt themselvea to the 
production of articles more and more on an European model. The increase of 
commirnicatioDS internally, resulting as it does in the constant changes of ofil- 
cials, leaves the hitter with less desire to accumulate articles liable to destruction, 
and there is also the constant tendency to estimate the cost of labour on the 
basis of that of the unskilled artizan, and Europeans expect to obtain articles 
in India at ii ridiculously lower rate to what they could purchase them for in 
England. The idea that the prices asked are excessive Is not in the Ivory 
trade a just one, but the natural result on the industry itself is the production 
of inferior work to satisfy the market. 

The levelliag tendency of British nile, while it has, on the one hand, 
bettered the condition of the mass of the people, has by the gradual absorption 
of the old wealthy classes and the reduction of native courts, removed the 
greatest incentive, that of patronage, that native art possessed, and though the 
oonutry be wealthier, the wealth has the teodency of gravit^ing from Utose 
who had the desire to encourage art, to a class which has no pretension to 
artistic feeling. 

On the other hand, though both the Anglo-Indian and native purchasers 
are thus limited, the same causes have widened the market in another direction. 
Yfear by year the tourist element increases in volume ; in the majority of cases 
a tour pre-supposes wealth, and though the flying tourist can hardly be regarded 
in the light of a patron of art, he does purchase artistic treasures as curios. 

In some cases the travelling visitor buys the best, especially the Ameri- 
cans and the few Russians who travel hero; our own pnblic are not so much to 
the fore as one could wish. 

45. In Amritsar ivory carving and bangle-turning are the only occupa¬ 
tions to which the artizans are capable of turning their attention, with some few 
exceptions who occaaionally during a lull in the demand for ivory goods take up 
wood work. The carvers oaually employ themselves on small figures of animal 
and mythological subjects, n little in-biy-work, perforation or pinjara work, 
mannfaciuru of combs, plain and fancy, walking-stick handles, perforated and 
carved boxes, paper-knives, bracelets, and furmaddtti$, the character of which 
can be seen in the appendix,——(Illustrations Nos. 12—14) while Illustration 
No. 15 gives a good idea of the conditions under which ivory churai are made. 
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Articles of use, such as turmaddnU, are frequentljr made in the pattern of 
Tases, boxes and ornamental cylinders and globes in vanous designs represent¬ 
ing fruits or vegetables, e. g., the mango, brinjal^ chili, maize, Ac., while in 
perforation and io*lay work both geometrical and Boral designs are used. At 
the work is of a cheap quality, and the ordinary prices obtaining are— 


... ... 

'Ooinbs ... ... ... .»* 

Tojfs, fibres, Ac. >•. ... 

C&rd-os8«9 and paper-knive* ... ... 


its. as. Its. as. 

... 0 4 lo 2 8 

... 0 8 to b 0 

... [ 0 to 20 0 

... i 0 to 7 8 


while for special work it ia usual to arrange the price beforehand according to 
the work required. 


There appears to be in the Amritsar work little or no ambition ; a large 
part of it consists of plain ondecorated piecea, the figure carving is wooden and 
clumay in the extreme, and the perforation work, though at firsfe^sigbt pretty, 
displays a kick of variety, while the floral designs are essentially simple. 

At the Itest Amritsar work can be classed as simply pretty and effective 
curios, and it has no pretensions to bo compared with the b^t examples of the 
artistic work of Delhi. 


The future prospects of the Amritsar work cannot be said to be hopeful. 

46. One point sboald be noted, and that is, thatit aims at a different market 
t.bftTi Delhi So far as Europeans are concerned Amritsar only supplies them 
with amall cheap curioaities, out it has, unlike Delhi, a fairly wide native market. 
As the religions capital of the Sikhs, the ivory combs find a ready sale, and the 
Amritsar churat are in fair demand amongst the Jat women of the Central 
Punjab. But the demand from these two sources is steadily dediuing. 
Twenty years ago the cost of the raw material ranged &om Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 ; 
it has now risen to from Rs. 6 to Rs. 16; wages, too, liave since risen, and the 
oost of the finished article now as compai^ with then has enormously increased. 

The rise in price has consequently aflected the demand, and the growing 
tendency amongst natives to curi^ expenditure on marriage ceremonies has 
encouraged the use of silver churas in aubstitution for the much dearer ivory. 

The numbers of workers are steadily decreasing, and both the RdmgarMs 
and the Muhammadan ehiirigars send their children to school rather than pat 
them to work in their shops; draftsmanship claims a fair, quantity and the 
Railway worksliops attract more. 

47. From all the centres of bangle<tuming comes the same reply, that the 
cheapening of silver and the dearness ot ivory are gradually but surely driving 
the latter out of use, and though the ivory thiira is not likely to permanently 
disappear there is little prospect of the industry recovering its old prosperity. 

As has been already noted, the in>layers of Hoshidrpnr use any article 
for their work, and the character of the work is well illustrated in the appendix. 
Illustrations Nos. 10—17. The deoorations applied to furniture are extremely 
simple in design, geometrical and floral figures being practically exhaustive. 

48. The Hoshidrpur trade rose suddenly into great favour amongst Euro¬ 
peans, and the workmen have easily adapted themselves to decorating 
Europeans’ furniture in addition to articles in native use. The first glamour 
of the novelty has, however, worn off, and though the favour it has found amongst 
Europeans, both in India and at borne, is not expressed as loudly as formerly, 
there is no reason to donbt it will, if only on aocoimt of its effective decorative 
qualities, find as ready a sale in the future as it has done in the past. 

One thing, however, is necessary, and that is a departure in the invention 
of now designs. The worhnen are capable of reproducing them, as is evidenced 
by tbeir readiness to in-Iay any design tliey may specially be asked to do, and it 
would be well if they were eucouraged more in this direction, so that they might 
the more easily satisfy the demand for variety in the Eogiisb market, which 
after all is the mainstay of the in-laying trade as it is of the art of ivory 
carving. 
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appendix. 

LIST OF niLUSTBATIONS. 

/ir«fn6#r. 

1.—Ctmr’t Tooli 

9.->FsrforAlor'i Tool* 

8,—Conb^miikor'a Tool* 


11 *^ 

• t* 

«•» 


Turner’* Toots ..7 
a • 

h.-^Ohurigar^i Tool* «•« 
0.—Model of RIephaot 

7. —Model of TAj Mahal 

8. —Mode) of Hlephaol 

9. —P«ipor*knife 

10. —reacook*«hip 

11. —Bullook'cari — »•- 

12. —Oomba and Rnlvoi 

18.—iSiurmodatiH and CAur<u 
H.—Tofi ... 

lb.^Ckingdh al vrorfe ... 

10.—FamUnro ... 

17.—Fomilure ... 




(Delhi). 

(AmriUar). 

(Ditto). 

(LudhiAna). 

(Derm QhAxi Khan). 
(Delhi); 

(Ditto). 

(Ditto). 

(Ditto), 

(Ditto). 

(Ditto). 

(Amritaar). 

(Ditto). 

(Ditto). 

(Ditto). 

(IIoBhiArpar). 

(Ditto). 
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TOOLS-USED IN COMB, MAKING. 
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No. 16. CHUNI0AR8 AT WORK (AMHITSAH) 
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